ry I must call recent writers i 
. S. Mateer, Mr. Fawcett write: 
s ago—he was speaking of poyay among 
of Travancore—that he had ‘known an insta 
: brothers keeping two women, four husbands to 0 
two to the other. In acase where two broth 
with one woman, and one was converted to 
ity, the other brother was indignant at 
’s refusal to live any longer in this conditi 
not known an admitted instance of poly 
gst the Nayars of Malabar at the present 
is no doubt that, if it does not exist now 
it does here and there), it certainly did not h 
” Mr. Gopal Panikkar says t that ‘to enforce th 
edict upon the Nairs, the Brahmans made i 
‘the powerful weapon of their aristocratic ascet di 
the country, and the Nairs readily submi 
Brahman supremacy. Thus it came about that t 
m of concubinage, so freely indulged in by 
mans with Nair women, obtained such firm hold wy 
country that it has only been strengthened by 
lapse of time, At the present day there are 
especially in the interior of the district, who look | 
as an honour to be thus united with Bi 


tion has begun to take place against-thi 


Ictapsetable Nair tarwads. This 
: need in the Malabar Marriage Act.” 
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a Sesaeass, but these are not | bro’ 
e travellers came to Malabar in the 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. h 
n whatever to suppose that they were not 
what they saw. For I am not quite 
ther, even now, the practice is not loki in 
ote nooks and corners of the country.” 
. Wigram writes as follows.* “ Polyandry may 
‘said to be dead, and, although the issue of a Ni 
jage are still children of their mother rather thai 


well said (by Mr. Logan) that nowhere i is th 

tie, albeit informal, more rigidly obser 
than it is in Malabar: nowhere is 

lously guarded, or its neglect more savas 


ct connection with the tali-kattu kalyanam, or ta 
riage, Mr. Fawcett writes that “ the detail 
vary in different parts of Malabar, but af 
in some form is essential, and must be p 
for every Nayar girl before she attains pube: 
of this ceremony, I must resort, 
Mr, K. R. Krishna Menon before 4 
riage Commission.t 


i-kattu kalyanam is somewhat a 
e i _(dancing-girl) of other 
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invited to the girl's house at an auspicious hour appointed 
for the purpose, and, in the presence of friends and 
castemen, ties a tali (mafwiage badge) round her neck, 
and goes away after'receiving a certain fee for his trouble. 
Among the other sects, the horoscope of the girl is 
‘examified along with those of her enangan (a recognised 
member of one's own class) families, and the boy whose 
horoscope is found to agree with hers is marked out as a 
» fit Person to tie the tali, and a day is fixed for the tali- 
tying ceremony by the astrologer, and information given 
to the Karanavan * (senior male in a tarwad) of the boy's 
family. The feast is called ayaniGnu, and the boy is 
thenceforth called Manavalan or Pillai (bridegroom). 
9 "From the house in which the Manavalan is entertained a 
procession is formed, preceded by men with swords, and 
shields shouting a kind of war-cry. In the meantime 
‘3 procession starts from the girl's house, with similar 
men and cries, and headed by a member of her tarwad, 
to meet the other procession, and, after mééting the 
Manavalan, he escorts him to the girl's house. After 
entering the booth erected for the purpose, he is con- 
ducted to.a seat of honour, and his feet are washed by the 
brother of the girl, who receives a pair of cloths. The 
Manavalan is then taken to the centre of the booth, where 
bamboo mats, carpets and white cloths are spread, and 
seated there. The brother of the girl then carries 
her from inside the house, and, after going round the 
booth three times, places her at the left side of the 
Manavalan. The father of the girl then presents new 
cloths tied ina kambli (blanket) to the pair, and with this 
* new cloth (called manthravadi) they change their dress. 
The wife of the & Karanavan of the girl's tarwad, if she be 


. er ese Paignton of Karanavans are fully “ei with by Moots, — 
_ Malabar Law antl Guhifom, 3rd edition, 1905. 
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of the same caste, then decorates the girl by putting 
on anklets, etc. The purdhit (officiating priest) called 
Elayath (a low class of Brahmans) then gives the tali 
to the Manavalan, and the family astrologer shouts 
muhurtham (auspicious hour), and the Manavalan, 
putting his sword on the lap, ties the tali rewnd the 
neck of the girl, who is then required to hold an 
arrow and a looking-glass in her hand. In rich families 
a Brahmani sings certain songs intended to bles& the . 
couple. In ordinary families who cannot procure her 
presence, a Nayar, versed in songs, performs the office. 
The boy and girl are then carried by enangans,to 
a decorated apartment in the inner part of the house, 
where they are required to remain under a sort of pollu& 
tion for three days. On the fourth day they bathe in 
some neighbouring tank (pond) or river, holding each 
other's hands. After changing their clothes they cot 
home, preceded by a procession. Tom-toms (native 
drums) and elephants usually form part of the proces- 
sion, and turmeric water is sprinkled. When they come 
home, all doors of the house are shut,and the Manavalan is 
required to force them open, He then enters the house, 
and takes his seat in the northern wing thereof. The aunt 
and female friends of the girl then approach, and give 
sweetmeats tothe couple. The girl then serves food to the 
boy, and, after taking their meal together from the same 
leaf, they proceed to the booth, where a cloth is severed 
into two parts, and each part given to the Manavalan 
and girl separately in the presence of enangans and 
friends. The severing of the cloth is supposed to 
constitute a divorce.” “The tearing of the cloth,” 
Mr. Fawcett writes, “is confined to South Malabar. 
‘These are the essentials of the ceremony, an adjunct to 
we 1 observes 
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death pollution when her Manavalan dies. The same 
Manavalan may tie the tali on any number of girls, 
during the same ceremofly or at any other time, and he 
may be-old or young. He is often an-elderly holy Brah- 
gman, who receives a small present for his services. The 
girl may remove the tali, if she likes, after the fourth day. 
In some sparts of Malabar there is no doubt that the 
man who performs the réle of Manavalan is considered 
Ris ha¥@esome right to the girl, but in such case it has 
been already considered that he isa proper man to enter 
into stmbandham with her.” 
Of the tali-kattu kalyanam in Malabar, the following 
detailed account, mainly furnished by an Urali Nayar of 
@ Calicut, is given in the Gazetteer of Malabar. “An 
auspicious time has to be selected for the purpose, and 
the preliminary consultation of the astrologer is in itself 
‘the occasion of a family gathering. The Manavalan or 
quasi-bridegroom is chosen at the same time. For the 
actual kalyanam, two pandals (booths), a small one 
inside a large one, are erected in front of the padinhatta 
macchu or central room of the western wing. They are 
decorated with cloth, garlands, lamps and palm leaves, 
and the pillars should be of areca palm cut by an Asari 
on Sunday, Monday, or Wednesday. The first day's 
ceremonies open with a morning visit to the temple, 
where the officiating Brahman pours water sanctified 
mantrams (religious formulz), and the addition of leaves 
of mango, peepul and darbha, over the girl's head. This 
rite is called kalasam maduga. The girl then goes home, 
and is taken to the macchu, where a hanging lamp 
© with five wicks is lighted. This should be kept alight 
dpring all the days of the kalyanam. The girbsits on a 
piece of pala. (Adstonia scholaris) wood, which is called _ 
a mana. ¢ Shezidxglaborately adorned, onlenp cate 
- nts 
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consider a coral necklace an essential. In her right 
hand she holds a valkanpadi-(brass hand mirror), and in 
her left a charakkal (a highly orpate arrow). In front of 
the girl are placed, in addition to the five-wicked, lamp 
and nirachaveppu, a metal dish or talam of parched 
rice, and the eight lucky things known as ashtaman- 
galyam. A woman, termed Brahmini or. Pushpini,, 
usually of the Nambissan caste, sits facing her oma 
three-legged stool (pidam), and renders appropriate anil 
lengthy songs, at the close of which she scatters rice* 
over her. About midday there is a feast, and in the 
evening songs in the macchu are repeated. Next morn- 
ing, the ceremonial in the macchu is repeated for the third 
time, after which the paraphernalia are removed to the { 
nearest tank or to the east of the household well, where 
the Pushpini sings once more, goes through the form of 
making the girl's toilet, and ties a cocoanut frond round.’ 
each of her wrists (kappdla). The girl has then to rise 
and jump over a kindi (vessel) of water with an unhusked 
cocoanut placed on the top, overturning it the third time, 
The party then proceed to the pandal, two men holding 
a scarlet cloth over the girl as a canopy, and a Chaliyan 
(weaver) brings two cloths (kédi vastiram), which the 
girl puts on, In the evening, the previous day's cere- 
=. is repeated in the macchu, The third day is 
the most important, and it is then that the central act of 
the ceremony is performed. For this the girl sits in 
the inner pandal richly adorned, In some cases she is 
carried from the house to the pandal by her karnavan or 
brother, who makes a number of pradakshinams round 

- the pandal (usually 3 or 7) before he places her in her © 

seat, Before the girl are the various objects already« 

"spec and the hymeneal ditties of Pushpini 
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Manavalan arrives in Tichattire. He is often preceded 
by a sort of body guard withewofd’and shield who utter 
4 curious kind of ery, and is met at thie gate of the girl's 
house by a bevy of matrons With» lamps and salvers 

«decorated with flowers and lights, calléd talams. A man 
of the girl's family washes his feet, and he takes his seat 
in the pahdal on the girl's right. Sometimes the girl's 
father at this stage presents new cloths (mantravadi or 

“mantgokédi) to the pair, who at once don them. The 
girl's father takes the tali, a small round plate of gold 
about the size of a two-anna bit, with a hole at the top, 
from the goldsmith who is in waiting, pays him for it, 
and gives it to the Manavalan. The karnavan or father 
of the girl asks the astrologer thrice if the moment has 
arrived, and, as he signifies his assent the third time, the 
Manavalan ties the tali round the girl’s neck amidst the 
shouts of those present. The Manavalan carries the girl 
indoors to the macchu, and feasting brings the day to 
a close. Tom-toming and other music are of course 
incessant accompaniments throughout as on other festal 
occasions, and the women in attendance keep up a 
curious kind of whistling, called kurava, beating their 
lips with their fingers. On the fourth day, girl and 
Manavalan go in procession to the temple richly dressed, 
The boy, carrying some sort of sword and shield, heads 
the party. If the family be one of position, he and the 
girl must be mounted on an elephant. Offerings are made 
to the deity, and presents to the Brahmans. They then 
return home, and, as they enter the house, the Manavalan 
who brings up the rear is pelted by the boys of the party 
with plantains, which he wards off with his shield. In 
‘other cases, he is expected to make a pretence®6f forcing _ 
- the docr open. These two usages are go d to be 
»classed with those marriage peat ete te 
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‘ 
form of a contest between the brid&groom and the bride's 
relatives, and which, $e gympbglig survivals of marriage 
by capture. The Manawakin and the girl next partake 
of food tagether in thejisiier pandal—a proceeding which 
obviously corréspdnds to the ceremonious first meal of a » 
newly-married couple. The assembled guests are lavishly 
entertained. The chief Kovilagans and big Nayat 
houses will feed 1,000 Brahmans as well as their own 
relations, and spend anything up to ten or fifteen 
thousand rupees on the ceremony.” 

Concerning the tali-kettu ceremony in Travancore 
Mr. N. Subramani Aiyar writes as follows. “ After the 
age of eleven, a Nayar girl becomes too old for this 
ceremony, though, in some rare instances, it is celebrated. 
after a girl attains her age. Asamong other castes, ages 
represented by an odd number, e.g., seven, nine, and 
eleven, have a peculiar auspiciousness attached to. them. 
Any number of girls, even up to a dozen, may go through 
the ceremony at one time, and they may include infants 
under one year—an arrangement prompted by consi- 
derations of economy, and rendered possible by the fact 
that no civil or religious right or liability is contracted as 
between the parties. The duty of getting the girls ot 
the tarwad ‘ married ' devolves on the karanavan, or in 
his default on the eldest brother, the father's obligation 
beingdischarged by informing him that the time for the 
ceremony has arrived. The masters of the ceremonies at 
a Nayar tali-kettu in Travancore are called Machcham- 
pikkar, 7.¢,, men in the village, whose social status is equal 
to that of the tarwad in which the ceremony is to be 
celebrated. At a preliminary meeting of the Machcham- 
pikkar, the number of girls for whom the ceremony is te 
be performed, the »bridegrooms, and other details are 

Pe meet, The bdroscopes are examined by the’village 
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f) on which the ‘Kaniyan astrologe#) 
is called the muhurta , and 


who receives it from him is obliged to see that — 


h ny is performed on an auspicious day i 

ie, The next important item is the fixing of 
‘post in the south-west corner or kannimul: 

At the construction of the pan > 


jony commences with the bridegroom wa 
d taking his seat within the pandal. 
ile bathes, worships the household 
in new cloths and adorned with costly o 
: AL Brahman woman ties a thread round the 
, and sings a song called Subhadraveli, 


on the invitation of the girl's mother, wl 
and round his neck, the bride oie 
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‘one tali-tier, whatever may be cha ailber of p 
In'cases where, owing to poverty, the exy 
Scone cannot be borne, it is simply 
® front of a Brihieas aeppeciee tn is pandaram 
|. house of the village chieftain, In many North 
core taluks the girl removes her tali as soon as she h ars 
of the tali-tier’s death.” It is noted by the Rev. s. 
Mateer * that “ a Nair girl of Travancore must get 
_ married with the tali before the age of tleven to a 
eproach from friends and neighbours. In case 
asword may even be made to represent a bride- 

n.” Sometimes, when a family isipoor, the girl's 
‘makes an idol of clay, adorns it with flowers, | 
her daughter with the tali in the presence of © 
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of pan-supari. Every time that a marriage ceremony is 
celebrated, a member of the family visits His Highness 
the Raja*with presents, and solicits his permission for 
the celebration. Such presents are often made to the 
Nambidri Jenmis (landlords), by their tenants, and by 
castes attached to illams. It may be noted that certain 
privileges, such as sitting on a grass mat, having an 
elephant procession, drumming, firing of pop-guns, etc., 
have often to be obtained from the Ruler of the State. 
The marriage itself begins with the procession to the 
marriage pandal with the eight auspicious things 
(ashtamangalyam) and pattiniruththal (seating for song), 
at the latter of which a Brahmini or Pushpini sings certain 
songs based upon suitable Puranic texts. The girls and 
other female members of the family, dressed in gay attire 
and decked with “costly ornaments, come out in pro- 
cessio# to the pandal, where the Pushpini sings, with 
tom-tems and the firing of pop-guns at intervals. After 
three, five, or seven rounds of this, a cutting of the 
. jasmine placed in a brass pot is carried on an elephant 
by the Elayad or family priest to the nearest Bhagavati 
temple, where it is planted on the night previous to the 
ceremonial day with tom-toms, fireworks, and joyous 
shouts of men and women. A few hours before the 
auspicious moment for the ceremony, this cutting is 
brought back. Before the tali is tied, the girls are 
brought out of the room, and, either from the ground 
itself or from a raised platform, beautifully decorated 
with festoons, etc., are made to worship the sun. The 
bridegroom, a Tirumulpad or an enangan, is then 
brought into the house with sword in hand, with tom- 
toms, firing of pop-guns, and shouts of joy. At the gate 
he is received by a few female members with ashta- 
mangalyam in their hands, and seated on a bench or 
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stool in the pandal. A male member of the family, 
generally a brother or maternal uncle of the girl, washes 
the feet of the bridegroom. The girls are covered with 
new cloths of cotton or silk, and brought into the pandal, 
and seated screened off from one another. After the 
distribution of money presents to the Brahmans and the 
Elayad, the latter hands over the tali, or thin plate of 
gold shaped like the leaf of aswatha (Ficus religiosa), 
and tacked on to a string, to the Tirumulpad, who ties it 
round the neck of the girl. A single Tirumulpad often 
ties the tali round the neck of two, three, or four girls, 
He is given one to eight rupees per girl for so doing. 
Sometimes the tali is tied by the mother of the girl, 
The retention of the tali is not at all obligatory, nay it is 
seldom worn or taken care of after the ceremony. These 
circumstances clearly show the purely ceremonial 
character of this form of marriage, The Karamel Asan, 
or headman of the village, is an important factor on this 
occasion, In a conspicuous part of the marriage pandal, 
he is provided with a seat on a cot, on which a grass _ 
mat, a black blanket, and white cloth are spread one 
over the other. Before the tali is tied, his permission 
is solicited for the performance of the ceremony. He is 
paid 4, 8, 16, 32 or 64 puthans (a puthan = to pies) per 
girl, according to the means of the family. He is also 
given rice, curry stuff, and pan-supari. Rose-water is 
sprinkled -at intervals on the males and females 
assembled on the occasion, With the distribution of 
pan-supari, scented sandal paste and jasmine flowers to 
the females of the village and wives of relatives and 
friends, who are invited for the occasion, these guests 
| return'to their homes. The male members, one or two 
| from each family in the village, are then treated to a 
| sumptuous feast. In some places, where the Enangu 
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system prevails, all members of such families, both male 
and female, are also provided with meals. On the third 
day, the villagers are again entertained to a luncheon. of 
rice and milk pudding, and on the fourth day the girls 
are taken out in procession for worship at the nearest 
temple amidst tom-toms and shouting, After this a 
feast is held, at which friends, relatives, and villagers 
are given a rich meal. With the usual distribution of 
pan-supari, sandal and flowers, the invited guests depart. 
Presents, chiefly in money, are made to the eldest male 
member of the family by friends and relatives and 
villagers, and with this the ceremony closes. From the 
time of fixing the first pole for the pandal to the tying 
of the tali, the village astrologer is in attendance on all 
ceremonial occasions, as he has to pronounce the auspi- 
cious moment for the performance of each item. During 
the four days of the marriage, entertainments, such as 
Kathakali drama or Ottan Tullal, are véry common, 
When a family can ill-afford to celebrate the ceremony 
on any grand scale, the girls are taken to the nearest 
temple, or to the illam of a Nambidri, if they happen to 
belong to sub-divisions attached to illams, and the tali 
is tied with little or no feasting and merriment. In the 
northern taluks, the very poor people sometimes tie 
the tali before the Trikkakkarappan on the Tiruvonam 
day.” 

An interesting account of the tali-kettu ceremony 
is given by Duarte Barbosa, who writes as follows.* 
“ After they are ten or twelve years old or more, their 
mothers perform a marriage ceremony for them in this 
manner. They advise the relations and friends that 
they may come to do honour to their daughters, and they 
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beg some of their relations and friends to marry these 
daughters, and they do so. It must be said that they 
have some gold jewel made, which will contain half a 
ducat of gold, a little shorter than the tag of lace, with a 
hole in the middle passing through it, and they string 
it on a thread of white silk; and the mother of the girl 
stands with her daughter very much dressed out, and 
entertaining her with music and singing, and a number 
of people. And this relation or friend of hers comes 
with much earnestness, and there performs the ceremony 
of marriage, as though he married her, and they throw a 
gold chain round the necks of both of them together, 
and he puts the above mentioned jewel round her neck, 
which she always has to wear as a sign that she may 
now do what she pleases. And the bridegroom leaves 
her and goes away without touching her nor more to say 
to her on account of being her relation; and, if he is 
not so, he may remain with her if he wish it, but he is 
not bound to do so if he do not desire it. And from 
that time forward the mother goes begging some young 
men to deflower the girl, for among themselves they hold 
it an unclean thing and almost a disgrace to deflower 
women,” 

The tali-kettu ceremony is referred to by Kerr, who, 
in his translation of Castaneda, states that “ these sisters 
of the Zamorin, and other kings of Malabar, have 
handsome allowances to live upon ; and, when any of them 
reaches the age of ten, their kindred send for a young 
man of the Nayar caste out of the kingdom, and give him 
presents to induce him to initiate the young virgin; after 
which he hangs a jewel round her neck, which she wears 
all the rest of her life, as a token that she is now at 
ty to dispose of herself to anyone she pleases as long 
Hi ” 
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The opinion was expressed by Mr. (now Sir Henry) 
Winterbotham, one of the Malabar Marriage Commis- 
sioners, that the Brahman tali-tier was a relic of the time 
when the Nambitiris were entitled to the first fruits, 
and it was considered the high privilege of every Nayar 
maid to be introduced by them to womanhood. In this 
connection, reference may be made to Hamilton's ‘ New 
Account of the East Indies’, where it is stated that 
“when the Zamorin marries, he must not cohabit with 
his bride til] the Nambidri, or chief priest, has enjoyed 
her, and he, if he pleases, may have three nights of her 

‘company, because the first fruits of her nuptials must be 

~ an holy oblation to the god she worships. And some of 
the nobles are so complaisant as to allow the clergy the 
same tribute, but the common people cannot have that 
compliment paid to them, but are forced to supply the 
priests’ places themselves.” 

Of those who gave evidence before the Malabar 
Commission, some thought the tali-kettu was a marriage, 
some not. Others called it a mock marriage, a formal 
marriage, a sham marriage, a fictitious marriage, a 
marriage sacrament, the preliminary part of marriage, a 
meaningless ceremony, an empty form, a ridiculous farce, 
an incongruous custom, a waste of money, and a device 


becoming involved in debt. ‘ While,” the report states, 


“a small minority of strict conservatives still maintain 


that the tali-kettu is a real marriage intended to confer — 


on the bridegroom a right to cohabit with the bride, an 
immense majority describe it as a fictitious marriage, the 
origin of which they are at a loss to explain. And — 


another large section tender the explanation accepted by — 


our President (Sir T, Muttusami Aiyar) that, in 
or other, it is an essential caste observance 
‘to the forming of sexual relations,” 








In a recent note, Mr. K. Kansan Nayar wre 
WAhmos every Nayar officer in Government employ, 
~ when applying for leave on account of the kettukallianam 
- of his daughter or niece, states in his application that he 
has to attend to the ‘ marriage’ of the girl. The ceremony 
is generally mentioned as marriage even in the letters 
of invitation sent by Nayar gentlemen in these days, . . 
+ This ceremony is not intended even for the betrothal 
of the girl to a particular man, but is one instituted 
under Brahman influence as an important kriya (sacra- 
ment) antecedent to marriage, and intended, as the 
popular saying indicates, for dubbing the girl with the 
status of Amma, a woman fit to be married. The saying 
is Tali-kettiu Amma ayi, which means a woman has 
become an Amma when her tali-tying ceremony is over.” 
In summing up the evidence collected by him, Mr. 
L, Moore states { that it seems to prove beyond all reason- 
able doubt that “from the sixteenth century at all events, 
and up to the early portion of the nineteenth century, 
the relations between the sexes in families governed by 
marumakkattayam were of as loose a description as it is 

possible toimagine. The tali-kettu kalyanam, introduced | 
by the Brahmans, brought about no improvement, and 
indeed in all probability made matters much worse by 
giving a quasi-religious sanction to a fictitious marriage, 
ae bears an unpleasant resemblance to the sham 
ceremonies performed among certain inferior 
. elsewhere as a cloak for prostitution, As years 
time about the opening of the nineteenth 
y, the Kerala Mahatmyam and Keralolpathi were 
probably by Nambidris, and false and 













| Nayars by divine law to administer to the lust of the 
Nambidris were disseminated abroad. The better 
classes among the Nayars revolted aqubasl the degrad- 
| ing custom thus established, and a custom sprang up, 
especially in North Malabar, of making sambandham a 
more or less formal contract, approved and sanctioned - 
by the karnavan (senior male) of the tarwad to which 
the lady belonged, and celebrated with elaborate 
ceremony under the pudamuri form. That there was 
nothing analogous to the pudamuri prevalent in Malabar 
from A.D. 1550 to 1800 may, I think, be fairly presumed 
from the absence of all allusion to it in the works of 
the various European writers.” According to Act IV, 
Madras, 1896, sambandham means an alliance between 
a man and a woman, by reason of which they in accord- 
ance with the custom of the community to which they 
belong, or either of them belongs, cohabit or intend to 
cohabit as husband and wife. = 
Of sambandham the following account was given by 
Mr. Chandu Menon to the Malabar Marriage Com- 
mission. ‘The variations of the sambandham are the 
pudamuri, vastradanam, uzhamporukkuka, vitaram kaya- 
ruka, etc., which are local expressions hardly understood 
- beyond the localities in which they are used, but there 
| would be hardly a Malaiyali who would not readily — 
understand what is meant by sambandham tudanguga (to 
\ begin sambandham). The meaning of this phrase, which 
' means to ‘marry,’ is understood throughout Kéralam in 
the same way, and there can be no ambiguity or n 
_ about it. It is thus found that sambandham isthe 
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sambandham ceremony all over Kéralam are in the main 
the same, As there are different local names denoting 
marriage, so there may be found local variations in the 
performance of the ceremony. But the general features 
are more or less the same. For instance, the examina- 
tion, prior to the betrothal, of the horoscopes of the 
bride and bridegroom to ascertain whether their stars 
agree astrologically; the appointment of an auspicious 
day for the celebration of the ceremony ; the usual hour 
at which the ceremony takes place; the presentation 
of danam (gifts) to Brahmans; sumptuous banquet ; the 
meeting of the bride and bridegroom, are features 
which are invariably found in all well-conducted sam- 
bandhams in all parts of Kéralam alike. But here I 
would state that I should not be understood as saying 
that each and every one of the formalities above re- 
ferred to are gone through at all sambandhams among 
respectable Nayars; and I would further state that they 
ought to be gone through at every sambandham, if the 
parties wish to marry according to the custom of the 
country. I would now briefly refer to the local varia- 
tions to be found in the ceremony of the sambandham, 
and also the particular incidents attached to certain 
forms of sambandham in South Malabar. I shall de- 


scribe the pudamuri or vastradanam as celebrated in 


North Malabar, and then show how the other forms of 






ssambandham differ from it. Ofall the forms of sam- 


__ bandham, 1 consider the pudamuri the most solemn and 


most fashionable in North Malabar. The prelimi- 
r ceremony in every pudamuri is the examination 






Sa of his pixels ona piece of 
| with his opinion as to the fitness or otherwise f the match, | 
and hands it over to the bridegroom's relations. If the 

a ibisdoacopes agree, a day is then and there fixed for the 
celebration of the marriage. This date is also written 

é down on two pieces of cadjan (palm leaf), one of which is 
handed over to the bride’s Karanavan, and the other 
to the bridegroom's relations. The astrologer and the 

| bridegroom's party are then feasted in the bride's house, 
_ and the former also receives presents in the shape of 
_ money or cloth. This preliminary ceremony, which 
| is invariably performed at all pudamuris in North 
Malabar, is called pudamuri kurikkal, but is unknown 
in South Malabar. Some three or four days prior to 
the date fixed for the celebration of the pudamuri, the 
bridegroom visits his Karanavans and elders in caste, 
‘to obtain formal leave to marry. The bridegroom on 
such occasion presents his elders with betél and nuts, 
and obtains their formal sanction to the wedding. On 
the day appointed, the bridegroom proceeds after sunset 
to the house of the bride, accompanied by a number of 
his friends. He goes in procession, and is received at 
the gate of the house by the bride's party, and con- 
| ducted with his friends to seats provided in the 
= or southern hall of the house. There the bridegroom — 

distributes presents (danam) or money gifts to | 

4 ‘Brahmans assembled. After this, the whole party is 

, treated to a sumptuous banquet. It is now time for 

astrologer to appear, and announce the auspicious 

_ fixed. He does it accordingly, and receives 

he bridegroom is then taken by one of his frit 

















poate in which all religious and other pate 
household ceremonies are usually performed. This room 
will be decorated, and turned into a bed-room for the 
occasion. There will be placed in the room a number of 
lighted lamps, and ashtamangalyam, which consists of 
eight articles symbolical of mangalyam or marriage. 
These are rice, paddy (unhusked rice), the tender leaves 
of cocoanut trees, an arrow, a looking-glass, a well- 
washed cloth, burning fire, and a small round box called 
cheppu. These will be found placed on the floor of the 
room as the bridegroom enters it. The bridegroom 
with his groomsman enters the room through the 
eastern door. The bride, dressed in rich cloths and 
bedecked with jewels, enters the room through the 
western door, accompanied by her aunt or some other 
‘elderly lady of her family. The bride stands facing 
east, with the ashtamangalyam and lit-up lamps in front 
of her. The groomsman then hands over to the bride~ 
proom. a few pieces of new cloth, and the bridegroom 

them into the hands of the bride. This being done, — 

‘elderly lady who accompanied the bride sprinkles” 
rice’ over the lamps and the head and shoulders of the 
bride and bridegroom, who immediately leaves the room, 
| as he has to perform another duty. At the tekkini or 
southern hall, he now presents his elders and tienen 
and betel leaf and nuts. Betel and nuts are 
‘to all the persons assembled at the place. 4 | 
departure of the guests, the bridegroom retires to the | 
room with the bride, Next morning, the vettilakettu 
ceremony follows, and the bridegroom's — 
ions take the bride to the husband's house, 
feasting in honour of the oc 




















ceremony of uzhamporukkuka or vidaram kayaral. 
features of this ceremony are to a certain extent the 
“same as pudamuri, but it is celebrated on a smaller scale, — 
| There is no cloth-giving ceremony. The feasting is 
| confined to the relations of the couple. The particular 
incident of this form of marriage is that the husband 

| should visit the wife in her house, and is not permitted to 
‘take her to his house, unless and until he celebrates the 

. ‘regular pudamuri ceremony. This rule is strictly adhered — 
‘to in North Malabar, and instances in which the 

| husband and wife joined by the uzhamporukkuka cere- 
“mony, and with grown-up children as the issue of such — 
| marriage, undergo the pudamuri ceremony some fifteen 

| or twenty years after uzhamporukkuka, in order toenable 
| the husband to take the wife to his house, “are knowied 

| tome personally. The sambandham of South ae 

| and the kidakkora kalyanam of Palghat have all or most _ 
the incidents of pudamuri, except the presenting ae 
_ cloths. Here money is substituted for cloths, and 
other ceremonies are more or less the same. There is 
also salkaram ceremony wanting in South Malabar, as 
i he wives are not at once taken to the base h 
after marriage.” 


an Menon on sambandham among the A 
wna or Akathithaparisha (inside clan), Mr. F 

that “my informant says in the first place 
should not enter into sambandham with a 
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io 
however, my experience that sambandham was rare 
on the side of the man before twenty-seven.” “The 
Karanavan,” Mr. Raman Menon writes, ‘and the women 
of his household choose the bride, and communicate their 
choice to the intending bridegroom through a third 
party ; they may not, dare not speak personally to him 
in the matter. He approves. The bride's people are 
informally consulted, and, if they agree, the astrologer is 
sent for, and examines the horoscopes of both parties — 
to the intended union. Asa matter of course these are 
found to agree, and the astrologer fixes a day for the 
sambandham ceremony. A few days before this takes 
place, two or three women of the bridegroom's house visit 
the bride, intimating beforehand that they are coming. 
There they are well treated with food and sweetmeats, 
and, when on the point of leaving, they inform the 
senior female that the bridegroom (naming him) wishes 
tohave sambandham with . . . . (namingher), and” 
such and such a day is auspicious for the ceremony, 
The proposal is accepted with pleasure, and the party 
from the bridegroom's house returns home. Prepara- 
tions for feasting are made in the house of the bride, as 
well as in that of the bridegroom on the appointed day, 
To the former all relations are invited for the evening, 
' and to the latter a few friends who are much of the same 
| age as the bridegroom are invited to partake of food at 
or 8 p.M., and accompany him to the bride’s house; 
eating they escort him, servants carrying betel 
(one or two hundred according to the means of the 








and which are distributed to the guests, 

‘the bride's house is far away, the bridegroom 

thither from a neighbouring house. — 
shouse, they sit awhile, and are aga 


sti abe 












or silver plates called thalam. The hesige ver, 
‘sweetmeats are served, and then all go to the bridal 
chamber, where the women of the house and others are — 
assembled with the bride, who, overcome with shyness, © 
| hides herself behind the others. Here again the bride- 
groom and his party go through more chewing, while they 
| chat with the women. After a while the men withdraw, 
wishing the couple all happiness, and then the women, — 
i departing one by one, leave the couple alone, one of 
pation shutting the door from the outside. The Pattar 
Brahmans always collect on these occasions, and receive 
| small presents (dakshina) of two to four annas each, with 
i betel leaves and areca nuts from the bridegroom, and 
~ sometimes from the bride. A few whoare invited receive 
their dakshina in the bridal chamber, the others outside. 
Those of the bridegroom's party who live far away are 
_ given sleeping accommodation at the bride's house [in a_ 
| Nayar house the sleeping rooms of the men and women. 
f ‘are at different ends of the house]. About daybreak 
_ next morning the bridegroom leaves the house with 
_ party, leaving under his pillow 8, 16, 32, or 64 
according to his means, which are intended to 
the expenses of the wife's household in o 
2 the ceremony. The sambandham is now co 
‘The girl remains in her own taravad house, 
husband visits her there, coming in the 
g next morning. A few days after 
of the ceremony, the senior 
room's house sends some cloths, 
ee cloths) and thorthu 
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Paeistiould be 4, 8, 16, 32, or 64 rupees. Higher sums 
| are very rarely sent. Before long, the women of the 
husband's house express a longing for the girl-wife to be | 
‘brought to their house, for they have not seen her yet, 
Again the astrologer is requisitioned, and, on the pes 
he fixes, two or three of the women go to the house of 
the girl, or, as they call her, Ammayi (uncle's wife), — 
‘They are well treated, and presently bring away the girl 
with them. As she is about to enter the gate-house of 
her husband's taravad, the stile of which she crosses right 
leg first, two or three of the women meet her, bearing a 
burning lamp and a brass plate (thalam), and precede _ 
her to the nalukattu of the house. There she is seated 
on a mat, and a burning lamp, a nazhi (measure) of rice, 
and some plantains are placed before her. One of the 
younger women takes up a plantain, and puts a piece 
of it in the Ammayi’s mouth ; a little ceremony called — 
madhuram tital, or giving the sweets for eating. She 
ives in her husband's house for a few days, and is then 
sent back to her own with presents, bracelets, rings or 
"cloths, which are gifts of the senior woman of the house, _ 
_ After this she is at liberty to visit her husband's house 
y day, auspicious or inauspicious. In a big taravac . | 
there are many women, the Ammayi does not, 3 
, get much sympathy and good-will in the 
af, she happens to live temporarily in— 
as is sometimes, though very 






















i iferen | localities as gunadosham (union through re | 
ex evil), vastradinam or putavakota (giving of cloth), 
mene uzhamporukkal (waiting one’s turn). It ae 1) 
_ performed without any formal ceremony whatever, and 
is actually a private transaction confidentially gone 
| through in some families. The bridegroom and his 
friends assemble at the house of the bride on the | | 
© appointed night, and, before the assembled guests, the : 
"bridegroom presents the bride with a few unbl ] 
cloths. Custom enjoins that four pieces of cloth should — 
presented, and the occasion is availed of to 
to the relatives and servants of the bride also, 
| The girl asks permission of her mother and maternal 
| uncle, before she receives the cloths. After supper, 
r | the distribution of pan-supari, the party dis 
| Another day is fixed for the consummation ceremon 
“On that day the bridegroom, accompanied by a fe 
| friends, goes to the bride's house with betel leaves 
nuts, After a feast, the friends retire.” : 
It is noted in the Cochin Census Report, wort 
name for the sambandham rite is kitakkora, 
hamber ceremony. In the same report, the follo 
+ be “The 





















ing. “abe in the morning on the fourth da 
nnans or Vélans appear. The girl is anoin 
h oil, and tender leaves of the cocoanut palm are 
round the head and waist. In the company of maide 
he is brought out of the room, and the Véelans | 
songs. Thence the party move on to the te 
the girl wears a cloth washed by a Vélan, 
a bath. After the bath the Vélans again sing 
In the afternoon, the girl is taken out | 


, andthe Vélans, standing ata distance, once m 


_ With the usual distribution of pan-supari, 

asmine flowers, the ceremony closes. In the 

song, the female guests of the village, the 
ds and relatives, and most of the members’ 


leaf, etc. The guests are then entertained ; 
In some places, the girl is taken toas 
the bath on the fourth day, whence she 
e in procession, accompanied by tom: 
In the northern taluks, the Vélan’s 
, and the performance of the 





he dies intestate ; while Ge 
ham cannot register a second 


ated | 


by a formal application for divorce in the | 


the Act has, however, been infinitesimal, 
n for this is, admittedly, the reluctance 


ion tended to show, ‘a marriage law it 
, and throughout the greater part 


m,’ it is hard to see why there has been ‘ 
ination to lend to that custom the dignity o 





bride and bridegroom. 
~The following note on Nayar pregnancy cerem 
plied to Mr. Fawcett by Mr. U. Balakrish 
“ A woman has to observe certain cerem 
: ie g pregnancy. First, during and after the 


th, she (at least among the well-to-do classes) 
worships in the temple every morning, and eats b 
morning meal a small quantity of butter, over 

ams (consecrated formule) have been said 

‘temple priest, or by Nambitiris. This is gen 

e till delivery. Another, and even more impx 

nt y, is the puli-kuti (drinking tamarind juic 
is is an indispensable ceremony, performed by 
poor alike, on a particular day in the uinth m 


am tree on the morning of the day ¢ 
y in the principal courtyard (natu-mutt 
At the appointed hour or muh 
t woman, after having bathed, and p 
ucted to a particular portion of 
orthern wing), where she is seated, 
The ammayi, or uncle's wife, whose pr 





» woman's mouth, and she dri it, 
of a brother, some other near relation 
has swallowed the tamarind juice, the w 


d before her. The grain in the packet she 
ect is supposed to declare the sex of the 
nb. The ceremony winds up witha s 
to all the relatives and friends of the famil 


i Aiyar writes that ‘the puli-kuti 
d at the seventh, or sometimes the 
The husband has to contribute the rice, coco 


ntains, and present seven vessels containing s iV 
In the absence of a brother, a Maran pours 
into the mouth of the woman.” It is noted 
in Census Report, rgor, that “the puli-kudi cere 
consists in administering to the woman with ¢ i 
ills of tamarind and other acid substances. 
S are placed at the end of a knife-blade, and pus 
mouth of the woman by means of a § 
ceremony, which in a way correspond: 
a of the Brahmans, is performed 
or uncle of the woman, and, in th 
by the husband himself. Unlike 
is performed only at the ti 
.” In the eighth month, a c 





‘this, and may be considered as co: 

e Garbharakshana (embryo or womb pro 
sometimes, performed by Brahmans, 
one of the obligatory sacraments. Sometimes: 
it woman is made to consume daily a_ 
(clarified butter), which has been consecrat 
mbidiri with appropriate mantrams. Sometin 

s of the lower castes, such as Panans, ai 
, and perform a ceremony called Balikkala, 
they draw magic patterns on the ground, it 
the girl throws lighted wicks, and sing rude so 
rt from the unborn babe the unwelcome atten 
vil spirits, accompanying them on a small 
tudi, or with bell-metal cymbals. The ceres 
s with the sacrifice of a cock, if the w 
fected by the singing. The pulikudi is var 
in the fifth, seventh, or ninth month. 
‘hour has to be selected by the vill 
for this as for most ceremonies. A 


) of water, followed by an En 
g lamp with five wicks (tukk 





of rice (niracchaveppu), e 
for the performance of Ganapathi 
of the god Ganésa), consisting of p ins, b 
r, leaves of the sacred basil or tulasi (O 
w), sandal paste, and the eight spices 
antham. The woman's brother performs 
piaj ia, ja, and then gives some of the tamarind leaves t 
langatti, who expresses their juice, and mixes it 
of four other plants.* The mixture is boiled w 
tle rice, and the brother takes a little of it in a 
scarpus integrifolia) leaf folded like a spoon, an 
it run down the blade of a knife into his 
th, He does this three times. Then the 
dministered in the same manner by some won 
¢ husband's family, and then by an Ammayi ( 
of the members of the girl's tarwad). The 
planted in the nadumittam, and feasting — 
emony to a close. The above description 
ed from an Urali Nayar of Calicut tah 
localities and castes, the details vary conside 
nes the mixture is simply poured 
's mouth, instead of being dripped of a 
@ castes use a small spoon of gold’or s 
jack leaves. In South Malabar th 
y procession to the sala 
bChama Nayars of South Ma 





in the nadumittam, and water it. Th 
; administered. Until she is confined, 
the tamarind branch, and offers rice, 
ed wicks to it three timesaday. When lab 
she uproots the branch.” : 
x “At delivery,” Mr. Balakrishnan Nayar w 
en of the barber caste officiate as midwives, 
localities, this is performed by Vélan caste wor 
lution is observed for fifteen days, and every day 
wears cloths washed and presented by a 
Vannan [or Tiyan] caste, On the fifteenth 
ificatory ceremony. As in the case of death: pol 
‘a man of the Attikurissi clan sprinkles on hi 
a liquid mixture of oil and the five products: 
y (panchagavya), with gingelly (Sesamum) seet 
the woman takes a plunge-bath, and sits on 
near the tank or river. Some woman 
with a copper vessel in her hands, takes 
tank or river, and pours it on the motl 
many as twenty-one times. This done, 
in the water, from which she en 
‘ified. lt may be noted that, befo: 
s to purify herself, the new-born 
arite of purification. It is pl 
and eager, OF uncle sprinkles : L 





= earth with a cocoanut leaf, and, if the is 
to grind some turmeric in a mortar, 
it is said, of removing the child’s fear, 
1. connection with post-natal ceremonies, Mr. 
Nayar writes further that “the twenty- 
after the child’s birth, or the first recurring « 
the star under which it was born, marks the next 
fai ‘event. On this day, the Karanavan of the 
rive to the child a spoonful or two of milk mixed 
gar and slices of plantain. Then he names the. 
nd calls it in the ear by the name three a 


es of which are met by the father of ie 


th the Nayar, every event is introduced by a ce 
al. The first meal of rice (chorin) partaken \« 
e child forms no exception to the rule. It 
ibered that the child is not fed on rice 
after birth, the practice being to give it fle 
plantain boiled with jaggery (crude sugar). | 


ticula 


variety of plantain, called kunnan, 
purpose. Rice is given to the child 
enerally during the sixth month,- The a 
the day, and, at the auspicious hour, 
and adorned with ornaments (whic 
the father to provide) is 
plantain leaf is spread in front 
lamp placed near. Cnet 





e mouth of the child a mixture of the ta 
d salt, then some rice, and lastly a littl 
d the ordinary food of the child is 
is usual on this occasion for relatives (and esp 


the bandhus, such as the ammayi, or ‘uncle's 
the child with gold bangles, rings and 


“ornaments. The rice-giving ceremony is, in some 
bly performed at some famous temple, tl 


#, 
ee. being a favourite one for this purpose,” 
isa by Mr. N. Subramani Aiyar that the r 
ceremony is usually performed by taking 
d to ancighbouring temple, and feeding it with: 
offered to the deity as nivadiyam. In some place 
is named on the chorin day. $ 
‘ceremonies which take place in infancy and chi 
the following account is given in the Gazetteer o 
“On the fifth day after birth, a woman of 
i or Marayan caste among Nayars, or of the 
caste in the lower classes, is called in, and pus 
her, the other women of the household, and 
which the child was born, by lustration with 
gelly oil, using karuga (Cynodon Dactylon) 

. Her perquisites are the usual niracchav 
hi of paddy and 1 nazhi of uncooked 
her with a lamp of five wicks in the 

an and a small sum in cash. A sit 


on ceremony on the 15th day conel 
1p In some cases, milk and cow's 





othe: PRI tht ceopce waskegngied h 
ot be Mannans. On the day of birth, the 
a clean tani (cloth) of her own, and a’ y 
th), which she places in the yard, in which she finds 
accustomed perquisites of grain set out, and a sas 
Attikurissi Nayar woman takes the clean clothes, | 
e Mannatti removes those previously worn by the! 
. Every subsequent day during the pollution » 
d, the Mannatti brings a change of raiment, but 
onthe 7th and 15th days that any ce: a 
ed, and that the Attikurissi woman is req 
days, a Mannan man attends with the Man 
s three pradakshinams round the clean 
: lamp, and the niracchaveppu, and scattgrs 
e grain forming the latter on the ground near it, 
ce, before the Attikurissi woman takes the cl 
This rite of mattu has far reaching import: 
s a weapon, by means of which the local t 
Se jeatity coerce his neighbours, whom he can 
disabilities of excommunication by forl 
n to render them this service; 
‘in no small degree to the reluctan 
to leave Kérala, since it is essential! that 
furnished by the appropriate caste an dno 
the twenty-eighth day (inclidin 
the Palu-kudi (milk-dri 





with asec folded t to serve 
e mothe: brings the child newly bathed, and p 
; Karnavan’s lap. The goldsmith is in att 


oham or five metals, gold, silver, iron, ¢ 
which the father ties round the baby’s w 
navan, or the mother, then administers a 1 

“fiber she contents of the plate to the child with each of — 


j 
DS ned leaves in turn. The father’s sister, or 0 ther 


relative, also administers some, and the Karn 
yhispers the child’s name thrice in its right ear. 
¥ “The name is not publicly announced till the Chi 
Annaprasanam (rice giving), which takes pl 
in the sixth month, and must be performed 
ious moment prescribed by an astrologer. T 
ia required are, besides the five-wicked lan 


3 of curry called kalan, olan, avil, and eric 
ppadams (wafers of flour and other ingredien t 
.and sweetmeats called uppéri (plantains 

it oil). The mother brings the child 
d wearing a cloth for the first time, and p 
navan's lap. The father then ties roun 
a gold ring, known as muhurta, motl 
it ring), and the relatives pi 
rnaments of gold or silver acco: 
hs nil or neck-thread adorn 


brevet arannall or’ gure 
Bid skies. The ¢ 





ims the baby’s name aloud for the first time in t 
of a question, seas it ‘ Krishnan‘ (for in 


piija performed by an Ezhuttacchan, or b 
biidri, or another Nayar. The Ezhuttacchan y 


cash, Next the child thrice touches fi 
acchan's feet, and then his own fo: 
hand, in token of that reverent s 
er, which seems to have been the key- 
du system of education. / =) 
the Kathukuttu or ear-boring is p 
time as the Pala-kudi or the 





the hole is wibesqeely 
stended by the insertion of nine different 


q ; or plugs in succession, the last of which 
bamboo plug, till it is large enough to admit the 


‘the following detailed account is given by Mr. ee | 
\ When the dying person is about to embark for that — 


~ bourne from which no traveller returns, and the breath is _ 
_ about to leave his body, the members of the household, and _ 
"all friends who may be present, one by one, pour a little 
a few drops from a tiny cup made of a leaf or two. 
tulsi (Ocimum sanctum), into his mouth, holding i bo | 


> hand a piece of gold or a gold ring, the idea 
“that the person should touch gold ere it enters the mo 


person who is dying. If the taravad is rich 
“enough to afford it, a small gold coin - rasi fanam, if one | 


from the cot or bed and carried to the vata 
in the northern end of the house), where 


kept burning, and one member of the tat 
e head in his lap, and another the feet in 
and here the neighbours come to tak 
at the dead. As the Malayalis 
of a corpse by cremation or burial 





if there is one (there always is in the 
}) ; and, if there is not, is taken to the front 
here it is again laid on plantain leaves, It is J 
and anointed, the usual marks are made with sit pe 
d ashes as in life, and it is neatly clothed. There is 
done what is called the potavekkuka 


placing new cotton cloths (kéti mundu) over 
by the senior member of the deceased’s taravad 


lowed by all the other members, and also the “ate 


d daughters-in-law, and all relatives, These cloths 


( Fised for tying up the corpse, when being taken 
“= of burial or cremation. In some ts o 
the corpse is carried on a bier made 


well covered in the cloths, by hand. In 
it is carried by the relatives. Before the 
is removed, there is done another ceremony, called p 
' virakkuka, or filling up paras. (A para is a 
“nearly as big as a gallon.) All adult male 
‘of the taravad take part in it under the dir 
“a man of the Attikkurissi clan who oc 
of director of the ceremonies during 
een days, receiving as his ‘perquisites all 
d other offerings made to the deceased's 
in filling up three para measure: 
isked rice), and one edangali (+4; of a pi 
:, These offerings of paddy and rice 





, on which as a foundation the pyre is laid. e 
| whole, or at least a part of the wood used, should 
_that of the mango tree, As the corpse is being 
; pyre, the senior Anandravan * who is next 
‘ Gjunior) to the deceased tears from one of the new 
laid on the corpse a piece sufficient to go round 7 
| waist, ties it round his waist and holds in his hand, or 
x tucks into his cloth at the waist, a piece of iron, gen i 
| along key. This individual is throughout chief among — 
the © offerers of pindam (balls ofrice) tothe deceased, The — 
arpse is laid on the bier with the head to the south, 
the fuel laid over it, and a little camphor, sandal- 
od and ghi (clarified butter), if these things 
Es within the means of the taravad. Here must be 
_ the invariable rule that no member of the taravad, 
female, who is older than the deceased, shall take 
whatever in the ceremony, or in any subseq 
sremony following on the cremation or burial, 
ult males junior to the deceased should be pre 
Bites pyre-is lighted. The deceased's. youl 
or, if there is none surviving, his nephew (h 
eldest son) sets fire to the pyre at the head of 
., the deceased left a son, this son sets fir 
e to the pyre at the feet of the corpse 
d being a woman, her son sets | 
a son, the next junior in age to 
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persons who have died of cholera or small-pox. When 
preparations for the funeral have been made, the corpse 
is removed to the natumuttam or central yard of the 
house, if there is one (there always is in the larger 
houses) ; and, if there is not, is taken to the front yard, 
where it is again laid on plantain leaves. It is washed 
and anointed, the usual marks are made with sandal paste 
and ashes as in life, and it is neatly clothed. There is 
then done what is called the potavekkuka ceremony, 
or placing new cotton cloths (kéti mundu) over the 
corpse by the senior member of the deceased’s taravad 
followed by all the other members, and also the sons-in-law 
and daughters-in-law, and all relatives. These cloths are 
used for tying up the corpse, when being taken to 
the place of burial or cremation. In some parts of 
Malabar, the corpse is carried on a bier made of fresh 
bamboos, tied up in these cloths, while in others it is 
carried, well covered in the cloths, by haffd. In either 
case it is carricd by the relatives. Before the corpse 
is removed, there is done another ceremony, called para- 
virakkuka, or filling up paras. (A para is a measure 
nearly as big as a gallon.) All adult male members 
of the taravad take part in it under the direction 
of a man of the Attikkurissi clan who occupies the 
position of director of the ceremonies during the next 
fifteen days, receiving as his perquisites all the rice 
and other offerings made to the deceased’s spirit. It 
consists in filling up three para measures with paddy 
(unhusked rice), and one edangali (j, of a para) with raw 
rice. These offerings of paddy and rice are placed very 
near the corpse, together with a burning lamp of the 
kind commonly used in Malabar, called nela vilaku. if 
the taravad is rich enough to afford one, a silk cloth is 
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placed over the corpse before its removal for crematinn:. 
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AS mucn que! as is necessary having been got ready at 
the place of cremation, a small pit about the size of 
the corpse is dug, and across this are placed three long 
stumps of plantain tree, one at each end, and one in the 
middle, on which as a foundation the pyre is laid. The 
whole, or at least a part of the wood used, should be 
that of the mangotree. As the corpse is being removed 
to the pyre, the senior Anandravan * who is next in age 
(junior) to the deceased tears from one of the new cloths 
laid on the corpse a piece sufficient to go round his 
waist, ties it round his waist and holds in his hand, or 
tucks into his cloth at the waist, a piece of iron, generally 
a long key. This individual is throughout chief among 
the offerers of pindam (balls of ricc) tothe deceased, The 
corpse is laid on the bier with the head to the south, 
with the fuel laid over it, and a little camphor, sandal- 
wood and ghi (claisfied butter), if these things are 
within the means of the taravad. Here must be stated 
the invariable rule that no member of the taravad, male 
or female, who is older than the deceased, shall take any 
part whatever in the ceremony, or in any subsequent 
ceremony following on the cremation or burial. All 
adult males junior to the deceased should be present 
when the pyre is lighted. The deceased's younger 
brother, or, if there is none surviving, his nephew (his 
sister’s eldest son) sets fire to the pyre at the head of the 
corpse, If the deceased left a son, this son sets fire at 
the same time to the pyre at the feet of the corpse. In 
the case of the deceased being a woman, her son sets fire 
to the pyre ; failing a son, the next junior in age to her 
has the right to do it, It is a matter of greatest 

The eldest male member of the taravad 1s called the Karsoavan, All male 
members, brothers, nephews, and so on, who are janior to bum, art called 


sbiginadravans of the teravad. 
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importance that the whole pyre burns at once, The 
greatest care is taken that it burns asa whole, consuming 
every part of the corpse. While the corpse is being 
consumed, all the members of the deceased's taravad who 
carried it to the pyre go and bathe in a tank (there is 
always one in the compound or grounds round every 
Nayar's house). ‘The eldest, he who bears the piece of 
torn cloth and iron (the key), carries an earthen pot of 
water, and all return together to the place of cremation. 
It should be said that, on the news of a death, the 
neighbours assemble, assisting im digging the grave, 
preparing the pyre, and so on, and, while the members 
of the taravad go and bathe, they remain near the 
corpse. By the time the relatives return it is almost 
consumed by the fire, and the senior Anandravan carries 
the pot of water thrice round the pyre, letting the water 
leak out by making holes in the pot as he walks round. 
On completing the third round, he dashes the pct on 
the ground close by where the head of the dead body has 
been placed. A small image representing the deceased 
is then made out of raw rice, and to this image a few 
grains of rice and gingelly seeds are offered. When this 
has been done, the relatives go home and the neighbours 
depart, bathing before entering their houses. When the 
cremation has been done by night, the duty of séshakriya 
(making offerings to the deceased's spirit) must be begun 
the next day between ro and 11 a.m, and is done on 
seven consecutive days. In any case the time for this 
ceremony is after 10 and before 11, and it continues for 
seven days. It is performed as follows. All male 
members of the taravad younger than the deceased go 
together to a tank and bathe, z., they souse themselves 
in the water, and return to the house. The eldest of 
them, the man who tore off the strip of cloth frm, 
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the corpse, has with him the same strip of cloth and 
the piece of iron, and all assemble in the central 
courtyard of the house, where there have been placed 
ready by an enangan some rice which has been half 
boiled, a few grains of gingelly, a few leaves of the cherila 
(4rua lanata), some curds, a smaller measure of paddy, 
and a smaller measure of raw rice. These are placed in 
the north-east corner with a lamp of the ordinary Malabar 
pattern. A piece of palmyra leaf, about a foot or so in 
length and the width of a finger, is taken, and one end of 
it is knotted, The knotted end is placed in the ground, 
and the long end is left sticking up. This represents 
the deceased. The rice and other things are offered to 
it. The belief concerning this piece of palmyra leaf is 
explained thus. There are in the human body ten 
humours :—Vayis, Pranan, Apanan, Samanan, Udanan, 
Vyanan, Nagan, Kurman, Krikalan, Dévadattan, Dha- 
manjayan. These are called Dasavayu, ze, ten airs, 
When cremation was done for the first time, all these, 
excepting the last, were destroyed by the fire. The 
last one flew up, and settled on a palmyra leaf. Its 
existence was discovered by some Brahman sages, who, 
by means of mantrams, forced it down to a piece of 
palmyra leaf on the earth. So it is thought that, by 
making offerings to this Dhananjayan leaf for seven 
days, the spirit of the deceased will be mollified, should 
he have any anger to vent on the living members of the 
taravad. The place where the piece of leaf is to be fixed 
has been carefully cleaned, and the leaf is fixed in the 
centre of the prepared surface. The offerings made to 
it go direct to the spirit of the deceased, and the peace 
of the taravad is assured. The men who have bathed 
and returned have brought with them some grass 
(karuka pulla), plucked on their way back to the house, 
a3 
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They kneel in front of the piece of palmyra, with the right 
knee on the ground. Some of the grass is spread on 
the ground near the piece of feaf, and rings made with 
it are placed on the ring finger of the right hand by each 
one present, The first offerings consist of water, sandal 
paste, and leaves of the cherila, the eldest of the Anandra- 
vans leading the way. Boys need not go through the 
actual performance of offerings; it suffices for them to 
touch the eldest as he is making the offerings. The 
half boiled rice is made into balls (pindam), and each one 
present takes one of these in his right hand, and places 
it on the grass near the piece of palmyra leaf. Some 
gingelly seeds are put into the curd, which is poured so 
as to make three rings round the pindams, It is poured 
out of a small cup made with the leaf on which the 
half-boiled rice had been placed. It should not be 
poured from any other kind of vessel. The whole is 
then covered with this same plantain leaf, a kghted wick 
is waved, and some milk is put under the leaf. It is 
undisturbed for some moments, and leaf is gently tapped 
with the back of the fingers of the right hand. The leaf 
is then removed, and torn in two at its midrib, one 
piece being placed on either side of the pindams. The 
ceremony is then over for the day. The performers 
rise, and remove the wet clothing they have been wear- 
ing. The eldest of the Anandravans should, it was 
omitted to mention, be kept somewhat separated from the 
other Anandravans while in the courtyard, and before 
the corpse is removed for cremation ; a son-in-law or 
daughter-in-law, or some such kind of relation remain- 
ing, as it were, between him and them. He has had the 
piece of cloth torn from the covering of the corpse tied 
round his waist, and the piece of iron in the folds 
of his cloth, or stuck in his waist during the ceremony 
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which has just been described. Now, when it has been 
completed, he ties the pigce of cloth to the pillar of the 
house nearest to the piece of palmyra leaf which has 
been stuck in the ground, and puts the piece of iron ina 
safe place. The piece of palmyra teat? is covered with 
a basket. It is uncovered every day for seven days at 
the same hour, while the same ceremony is repeated. 
The balls of rice are removed by women and girls of the 
taravad who are junior to the deceased. They place 
them in the bell-metal vessel in which the rice was 
boiled. The senior places the vessel on her head, and 
leads the way to a tank, on the bank of which the rice 
is thrown. It is hoped that crows will come and eat 
it; for, if they do, the impression is received that the 
deceased’s spirit is pleased with the offering. But, if 
somehow it is thought that the crows will not come and 
eat it, the rice is thrown into the tank, Dogs are not to 
be allowed to eat it. The women bathe after the rice 
has been thrown away. When the ceremuny which has 
been described has been performed for the seventh time, 
ze., on the seventh day after death, the picce of palmyra 
leaf is removed from the ground, and thrown on the 
ashes of the deceased at the place of cremation. During 
these seven days, no member of the taravad goes to any 
other house. The house of the dead, and all its inmates 
are under pollution. No outsider enters it but under 
ban of pollution, which is, however, removable by bath- 
ing. A visitor entering the house of the dead during 
these seven days must bathe before he can enter his own 
house. During these seven days, the Karanavan of the 
family recéives visits of condolence from relatives and 
friends to whom he is “at home” on Monday, Wednes- 
day or Saturday. They sit and chat, chew betel, and go 
home, bathing ere they enter their houses. It is said 
vase 
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that, in some parts of Malabar, the visitors bring with 
them small presents in money or kind to help the 
Rarapavan through the expenditure to which the funeral 
rites riecessarily put him. To hark back a little, it must 
not be omitted that, on the third day after the death, all 
those who are related by marriage to the taravad of the 
deceased combine, and give a good feast to the inmates 
of the house and to the neighbours who are invited, one 
man or woman from each house. The person so invited 
is expected to come. This feast is called patni karigi, 
On the seventh day, a return feast will be given by the 
taravad of the deceased to all relatives and neighbours. 
Between the seventh and fourteenth day after death no 
ceremony is observed, but the members of the, taravad 
remain under death pollution. On the fourtdbiptly day 
comes the sanchayanam. It is the disposal of the eal- 
cined remains; the ashes of the deceased, The male 
members of the taravad go to the place of cremation, 
and, picking up the pieces of unburnt bones which they 
find there, place these in an earthen pet which has been 
sun-dried (not burnt by fire in the usual way), cover 
up the mouth of this pot with a piece of new cloth, and, 
all following the eldest who carries it, proceed to the 
nearest river (it must be running water), which receives 
the remains of the dead. The men then bathe, and return 
home.: In some parts of Malabar the bones are collected 
on the seventh day, but it is not orthodoxtodoso, Better 
by far than taking the remains to the nearest river is it to 
take them to some specially sacred place, Benares, Gaya, 
Raméswaram, or even to some place of sanctity much 
nearer home, as to Tirunelli in Wynaad,” and there 
dispose of them in the same manner. The bones or 
ashes of any one having been taken to Gaya and there | 
deposited in the river. the survivors of the taravad have. 
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no need to continue the annual ceremony for that person. 
‘This is called ashtagaya sradh. It puts an end to the 
need for all earthly ceremonial. It is believed that tke 
collection and careful disposal of the ashes of the dead 
gives peace to his spirit, and, what is more important, 
the pacified spirit will not thereafter injure the living 
members of the taravad, cause miscarriage to the women, 
possess the men (as with an evil spirit), and soon. On 
the fifteenth day afte: death is the purificatory ceremony. 
Until this has been done, any one touched by any 
member of the taravad should bathe before he enters 
his house, or partakes of any food A man of the 
Athikurisi clan officiates He sprinkles milk oil, in 
which some gingelly seeds have been put, over the 
person: those under pollution This sprinkling, and 
the at “which follows it, remove the death pollution. 
The purifier receives a fixed remuneration for his offices 
on this occasion, as well as when there is a birth in the 
taravad. In the case of death uf a senior member of a 
taravad, well-to-do and recognised as of some importance, 
there is the feast called pinda atiyantaram on the 
sixteenth day after death, given to the neighbours and 
friends. With the observance of this feast of pindams 
there is involved the diksha, or leaving the entire body 
unshaved for forty-one days, or for a year, There is no 
variable limit between forty-one days or a year. The 
forty-one-day period is the rule in North Malabar, I 
have seen many who were unde: the diksha for a year. 
He who lets his hair grow may be a son or nephew of 
the deceased. One member only of the taravad bears 
the mark af mourning by his growth of hair. He who 
is under the diksha offers half-boiled rice and gingelly 
seeds to the spirits of the deceased every morning after 
his bath, and he is under restriction from women, from 
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alcoholic drigks, and from chewing betel, also from 
tobacto. When the diksha is observed, the ashes of the 
‘dead are not fleposited as described already (in the sun- 
dhied yessel) until igs last day—the forty-first or a year 
after @eath. When it is carried on for a year, there is 
observed every month a ceremony called bali. It is 
noteworthy ‘that, in this monthly ceremony and for the 
conclusion of the diksha, it is not the thirtieth or three 
hundred and sixty-fifth day which marks the date for the 
ceremonies, but it is the day (of the month) of the star 
which was presiding when the deceased met his death: 
the returning day on which the star presides.* For the 
bali, a man of the Elayatu caste officiates. The Elayatus 
are priests for the Nayars. They wear the Brahmin’s 
thread, but they are not Brahmins, They are not 
permitted to study the Védas, but to the N. ayars they 
stand in the place of the ordinary purdhit. The officiat- 
ing Elayatu prepares the rice for the bali, when to 
the deceased, represented by karuka grass, are offered 
boiled rice, curds, gingelly seeds, and some other 
things. The Elayatu should be paid a rupee for his 
services, which are considered necessary even when 
the man under diksha is himself familiar with the 
required ceremonial. The last day of the diksha is one of 
festivity. After the bali, the man under diksha is shaved. 
All this.over, the only thing to be done for the deceased 
is the annual sradh or yearly funeral commemorative rite. 
Rice-balls are made, and given to crows. Clapping of 
hands announces to these birds that the rice is being 
thrown for them, and, should they not come at once and 
eat, it is evident that the spirit is displeased, and the 
taravad had better look out. The spirits of those who 


* All caste Hindus who perform the sradh ceremonies calculate Gre dey of 
death, not by the day of the month, but by the thithis (day after fuller new moon! 
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have committed suicide, or met aeatn py any violent 
means, ate always particularly . vicious ind trouble: 

to the taravad, their spirnt” possesging nd renderi 
miserable some unfortunate membet of it. “ Unigs$ 

are pacified, they will ruin the taravad, so Bythman 
priests are called in, and appease them by meats of 
tilahomam, a rite in which sacrificial fire is raised, and 
ghi, gingelly, and other things are offered through it.” 

“ There are,” Mr. Fawcett writes, ‘“ many interesting 
features in the death ceremonies as performed by the 
Kiriattil class. Those who carry the corpse to the pyre 
are dressed as women, their cloths being wet, and each 
carries a knife on his person, Two junior male members 
of the taravad thrust pieces of mango wood into the 
southern end of the burning pyre, and, when they are 
lighted, throw them over their shoulders to the south- 
wards without looking round. Close to the northern 
end of the pyre, two small sticks are fixed in the ground, 
and tied together with a cloth, over which water is 
poured thrice. All members of the taravad prostrate to 
the ground before the pyre. They follow the enangu 
carrying the pot of water round the pyre, and go home 
without looking round, They pass to the northern side 
of the house under an arch made by two men standing 
east and west, holding at arms length, and touching at 
the points, the spade that was used to dig the pit’ ander 
the pyre, and the axe with which the wood for the 
pyre was cut or felled. After this is done the kodali 
ceremony, using the spade, axe, and big knife. These 
are placed on the leaves where the corpse had lain. 
Then follows circumambulation and prostration by all, 
and the leaves are committed to the burning pyre.” 

In connection with the death ceremonies, it is noted 
in the Cochin Census Report, 1901, that “the last 
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ered rice, betel Jeaf, areca nut, etc., the! 

- en to the pyre. The members junior to the. 
Since go round the pyre three, five, or seven times, 
throw paddy and rice over the dead body, put scantlings 
of sandal wood, prostrate at the feet of the corpse, and 
‘then set fire to the pyre. When the body is almost 
wholly consumed, one of the male members carries a pot 
of water, and, after making three rounds, the pot is} 
broken and thrown into the pyre. The death of an 
elderly male member of a family is marked by udakakrriya, 
and sanchayanam, and the daily bali performed 
bali kutti (altar) planted in front of the house, 
courtyard in the centre of the house, where ther: 
The Ashtikurissi Nayar officiates as priest at al 
obsequies. On the morning of the fifteenth, 
members of the family wear cloths washed y 
and assemblegtogether for purification by thé Nayar 
priest, both béfere and after bathing, who throws glthem 
paddy and rice, and sprinkles the holy mixturgg The 
Elayad or family purdhit then performs another purhififa- 
ham or purification, and on the sixteenth day he tak 
“the place of the priest. On the evening of the fifteenth * 

day, and the morning of the sixteenth day, the p 
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west, never*north or south; as a rule, it faces the east. 
Every garden is enclosed,by a bank, a hedge, or a fencing 
of some kind, and entrance is to be made*at ohe point 
only, the east, where there is a gate-house, or, in the case 
of the poorest houses, a small portico or open doorway 
roofed over, One never walks straight through this; 
there is always a kind of stile to surmount. It is the 
same everywhere in Malabar, and not only amongst the 
Nayars. The following is a plan of a nalapura or four- 
sided house, which may be taken as representative of 
the houses of the rich :— 
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Fr “Numbers 6and 7 are rooms, which are generally 
used for storing grain. At A is a staircase ing 
to the room of the upper storey occupied by the female 
members of the family. At B is another staircase lead- 
ing to the rooms of the upper storey occupied by the 
male members. There is no connection. sbetween the 
portions allotted to the men and women, . No. 8 is for 
the family gods. The Karanavans and. old. women of 
the family are perpetuated in images of gold or silver, — 
or, more commonly, brass. Poor people, who cannot — 
“ts 4) 
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afford to have these images made, substitute a stone, 
Offerings are made to these images, or to the stones at 
eyery full toon. The throat of a fowl will be cut outside, 
and the bird is then taken inside and offered. The 
entrance is at C. 
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Tekkini, A large hall occupied by the men. 
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There are windows at ** *. E are rooms occupied 
by women and children, It may be noticed that the 
apartment where the men sleep has no windows on 
the side of the house which is occupied by women. The 
latter are relatively free from control by the men as to 
who may visit them, We saw, when speaking of funeral 
ceremonies, that a house is supposed to have a court- 
yard, and, of course, it has this only when there are © 
four sides to the house. The nalapura is the proper p 
form of house, for in this alone can all ceremonial be. ~ 
observed in orthodox fashion, But it is not the 
ordinary Nayar’s house that one sees all over Malabar. 
The ordinary house is roughly of ‘the 
shape here indicated, Invariably there 
is an upper storey. There are no doors, 
£ _ ® and only a few tiny windows opening to 
the west. Men sleep at one end, women 
at the other, each having their own 
staircase. Around the house there is 
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always shade from the many trees and palms. Every 
house is in its own seclusion.” 

Concerning Nayar dwellings, Mr. N. Subramani 
Aiyar writes that ‘the houses of the Nayar, standing 
in a separate compound, have been by many writers 
supposed to have been designed with special reference 
to the requirements of offence and defence, and Major 
Welsh states that the saying that every man’s house is 
his castle is well verified here. The higher ambition of 
the Nayar is, as has frequently been said, to possess 
a garden, wherein he can grow, without trouble or 
expense, the few necessaries of his existence. The 
garden surrounding the house is surrounded by a hedge 
or strong fence. At the entrance is an out-house, or 
patipura, which must have served as a kind of guard- 
room in medizval times. In poorer houses its place is 
taken by a roofed door, generally provided with a stile 
to keep out cattle. The courtyard is washed with cow- 
dung, and diverse figures are drawn with white chalk 
onthe fence. Usually there are three out-houses, a 
vadakkettu on the north side serving as a kitchen, a 
cattle-shed, and a tekketu on the southern side, where 
some family spirit is located. These are generally those 
of Maruta, z.¢., some member of the family who has died 
of small-pox. A sword or other weapon, and a seat or 
other emblem is located within this out-house, which is 
also known by the names of gurusala (the house of a 
saint), kalari (military training-ground), and daivappura 
{house of a deity). The tekketu is lighted up every 
evening, and periodical offerings are made to propitiate 
the deities enshrined within. In the south-west corner 
is the serpent kavu (grove), and by its side a tank for 
bathing purposes. Various useful trees are grown in the 
oo such as the jack, areca palm, cocoanut, plantain, 
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tamarind, and mango. The whole house is known as 
vitu. ‘The houses are built on various models, such as 
pattayappura, nalukettu, ettukettu, and kuttikettu.” 

Concerning the dress of the Nayars, Mr. N. 
Subramani Aiyar writes that “ the males dress themselves 
in a mundu (cloth), a loose lower garment, and a towel, 
A neriyatu, or light cloth of fine texture with coloured 
border, is sometimes worn round the mundu on festive 
occasions. Coats and caps are recent introductions, 
but are eschewed by the orthodox as unnational. It is 
noted by Mr. Logan that ‘the women clothe themselves 
in a single white cloth of fine texture, reaching from the 
waist to the knees, and occasionally, when abroad, they 
throw over the shoulder and bosom another similar cloth, 
But by custom the Nayar women go uncovered from 
the waist. Upper garments indicate lower caste, or 
sometimes, by a strange reversal of Western notions, 
immodesty, Edward Ives, who came to Anjengo about 
1740, observes that ‘the groves on each bank of the river 
are chiefly planted with cocoanut trees, and have been 
inhabited by men and women in almost a pure state of 
nature, for they go with their breasts and bellies entirely 
naked. This custom prevails universally throughout 
every caste from the poorest planter of rice to the 
daughter or consort of the king upon the throne,’ " 
[According to ancient custom, Nayar women in Travan- 
core used to remove their body-cloth in the presence of 
the Royal Family. But, since 1856, this custom has 
been abolished, by a proclamation during the reign of 
H.H. Vanchi Bala Rama Varma Kulasakhara Perumal 
Bhagiodya Rama Varma. In a critique on the Indian 
Census Report, 1901, Mr. J. D. Rees observes * that 
nd; 
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“if the Census Commissioner had enjoyed the privilege 
of living among the Nayars, he would not have accused 
them of an ‘excess of females.’ The most beautiful 
women in India, if numerous, could never be excessive.” 
Concerning Nayar females, Pierre Loti writes* that 
“les femmes ont presque toutes les traits d'une finesse 
particuliére. Elles se font des bandeaux a la Vierge, et, 
avec le reste de leurs cheveux, trés noirs et trés lisses, 
composent une espéce de galette ronde qui se porte au 
sommet de la téte, en avant et de cété, retombant un 
peu vers le front comme une petite toque cavaligrement 
posée, en contraste sur l'ensemble de leur personne qui 
demeure toujours grave et hiératique.”] The Nayars are 
particularly cleanly. Buchanan writes that “the higher 
ranks of the people of Malayala use very little clothing, 
but are remarkably clean in their persons. Cutaneous 
disorders are never observed except among slaves and 
the lowest orders, and the Nayar women are remarkably 
careful, repeatedly washing with various saponaceous 
plants to keep their hair and skins from every impurity.” 
The washerman is constantly in requisition. No dirty 
cloths are ever worn. When going for temple worship, 
the Nayar women dress themselves in the tattu form by 
drawing the right corner of the hind fold of the cloth 
between the thighs, and fastening it at the back. The 
cloth is about ten cubits long and three broad, and worn 
in two folds, The oldest ornament of the Nayar women 
is the necklace called nagapatam, the pendants of 
which resemble a cobra’s hood. The Nayar women 
wear no ornament on the head, but decorate the hair 
with flowers. The nagapatam, and several other forms 
of neck ornament, such as kazhultila, nalupanti, puttali, 
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chelakkamotiram, amatali, arumpumani, and, kumilatali 
are fast vanishing. The kuttu-minnu is worn on the 
neck for the first time by a girl when her tali-kettu is 
celebrated. This ornament is also called gnali. Prior 
to the tali-kettu ceremony, the girls wear a kasu or 
sovereign. The inseparable neck ornament of a Nayar 
woman in modern days is the addiyal, to which a 
patakkam is attached. The only ornament for the ears 
is the takka or toda. After the lobes have been dilated 
at the karnavedha ceremony, and dilated, a big leaden 
ring is inserted in them. The nose ornament of women 
is called mukkuthi, from which is suspended a gold wire 
called gnattu. No ornament is worn in the right nostril. 
The wearing of gold bangles on the wrists has been 
long the fashion among South Indian Hindu females of 
almost all high castes. Round the waist Nayar women 
wear chains of gold and silver, and, by the wealthy, gold 
belts called kachchapuram are worn. Anklets were not 
worn in former times, but at the present day the kolusu 
and padasaram of the Tamilians have been adopted. So, 
too, the time-honoured toda is sometimes set aside in 
favour of the Tamil kammal, an ornament of much smaller 
size. Canter Visscher (who was Chaplain at Cochin in 
the eighteenth century) must have been much struck by 
the expenditure of the Nayar women on their dress, for 
he wrote * ‘there is not one of any fortune who does 
not own as-many as twenty or thirty chests full of 
robes made of silver and other valuable materials, for 
it would be a disgrace in their case to wear the same 
dress two or three days in succession ’.” 

tis noted by Mr, Fawcett that “the Venetian sequin, 
which probably first found its way to Malabar in the days 
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of Vasco da Gama and Albuquerque, is one of those coins , 
which, having found favour with a people, is used per-* 
sistently in ornamentation long after it has passed out of 
currency. So fond are the Malayalis ofthe sequin that to 
this day there is quite a large trade in imitations of the 
coin for purposes of ornament, Such is the persistence 
of its use that the trade extends to brass and even copper 
imitation of the sequins. The former are often seen to 
bear the legend ‘ Made in Austria.’ The Nayars wéar 
none but the gold sequins. The brass imitations are 4 
worn by the women of the inferior races. If one asks the 
ordinary Malayali, say a Nayar, what persons are repre- 
sented on the sequin, one gets for answer that they are 
Rama and Sita ; between them a cocoanut tree.” 

In connection with the wearing of charms by Nayars 
Mr. Fawcett writes as follows. “One individual (a 
Kiriattil Nayar) wore two rings made of an amalgamation 
of gold and copper, called tambak, on the ring finger of 
the right hand for good luck. Tambak rings are lucky 
rings. It is a good thing to wash the face with the hand, 
on which is a tambak ring. Another wore two rings of 
the pattern called trildham (lit. metals) on the ring finger 
ofeach hand. Each of these was made during an eclipse, 
Yet another wore a silver ring as a vow, which was to be 
given up at the next festival at Kottiiir, a famous festival 
in North Malabar. The right nostril of a Sidra Nayar 
was slit vertically as if for the insertion of a jewel. His 
mother miscarried in her first pregnancy, so, according 
to custom, he, the child of her second pregnancy, had 
his nose slit. Another wore a silver bangle. He hada 
wound in his arm which was long in healing, so he made 
a vow to the god at Tirupati (in the North Arcot 
trict), that, if his arm was healed, he would give 
bangle at the Tirupati temple. He intended 
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hangle there by a messenger. An Akattu Charna Nayar 
‘* wore an amulet to keep off the spirit of a Brahman who 
died by drowning. Another had a silver ring, on which 
a piece of a bristle from an elephant's tail was arranged,” 

Tattooing is said by Mr. Subramani Aiyar not to be 
favoured by North Travancore Nayars, and to be only 
practiced by Nayar women living to the south of Quilon, 
Certain accounts trace it to the invasion of Travancore 
by a Moghul Sirdar in 1680 A.D, In modern times it 
has become rare. The operation is performed by women 
of the Odda or Kurava caste before a girl reaches the 
twelfth year, 

Concerning the religious worship of the Nayars, Mr. 
Subramani Aiyar writes that “ Buchanan notes that the 
proper deity of the Nayars is Vishnu, though they wear 
the mark of Siva on their foreheads. By this is merely 
meant that they pay equal reverence to both Siva and 
Vishnu, being Smartas converted to the tenets of Sanka- 
racharya. Besides worshipping the higher Hindu deities, 
the Nayars also manifest their adoration for several 
minor ones, such as Matan, Utayam, Yakshi, Chattan, 
Chantakarnan, Murti, Maruta, and Arukula. Most of 
these have granite representations, or at least such 
emblems as a sword or a cane, and are provided with 
alocal habitation, Besides these, persons who have met 
with accidental death, and girls who have died before 
their tali-tying ceremony, are specially worshipped 
under the designations of Kazhichchavu and Kannich- 
chavu, Magicians are held in some fear, and talismanic 
amulets are attached to the waist by members of both 
sexes. Kuttichattan, the mischievous imp of Malabar, 
is supposed to cause much misery. Various spirits 

on the Tiruvonam day in the month of 
‘ust-September), on the Uchcharam or 28th 
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day of Makarom (January-February), and on some 
Tuesdays and Fridays. Kolam-tullal, Velan-pravarti, 
Ayiramaniyam-tdllel, Chavuttu, Tila-homam, and a host 
of other ceremonies are performed with a view to 
propitiate spirits, and the assistance cf the Kaniyans 
and Vélans is largely sought. Serpents, too, whose 
images are located on the, north-western side of most 
gardens in Central and North Travancore, receive a 
large share of adoration. The sun is an object of 
universal worship. Though the Gayatri cannot be 
studied, or the Sandhyavandanam of the Brahmans 
performed, an offering of water to the sun after a bath, 
to the accompaniment of some hymn, is made by almost 
every pious Nayar. The Panchakshara is learnt from 
an Ilayatu, and repeated daily. A large portion of the 
time of an old Nayar is spent in reading the Ramayana, 
Bhagavata and Mahabharata, rendered into Malayalam 
by Tunchattu Ezhuttachhan, the greatest poet of the 
Malabar coast. Many places in Travancore are poiated 
out as the scene of memorable incidents in the Ramayana 
and Mahabharata. There are many temples, tanks, 
and mountains connected with Rama’s march to the 
capital of Ravana. Equally important are the singular 
feats said to have been performed by the five Pandavas 
during the time of their wanderings in the jungles before 
the battle of Kurukshetra. Bhima especially has built 
temples, raised up huge mountains, and performed 
many other gigantic tasks in the country. There are 
some village temples owned exclusively by the Nayars, 
where all the karakkars (villagers) assemble on special 
occasions. A very peculiar socio-religious ceremony per- 
formed here is the kittam. This is a village council, — 
held at the beginning of every month for the adminis- 
tration of the communal affairs of the caste, though,.at 
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the present day, a sumptuous feast at the cost of each 
villager in rotation, and partaken of by all assembled, 
and a small offering to the temple, afe all that remains 
to commemorate it. Astrology is believed in, and some 
of its votaries are spoken of as Trikalagnas, or those 
who know the past, present, and future. It is due 
to a curse of Siva on the science of his son, who made’ 
bold by its means to predict even the future of his 
father, that occasional mistakes are said to occur in 
astrological calculations. Sorcery and witchcraft are 
believed to be potent powers for evil. To make a 
person imbecile, to paralyse his limbs, to cause him 
to lavish all his wealth upon another, to make him deaf 
and dumb, and, if need be, even to make an end of him, 
are not supposed to be beyond the powers of the 
ordinary wizard. Next to wizardry and astrology, 
palmistry, omens, and the lizard science are generally 
believed in. In the category of good omens are placed 
the elephant, a pot full of water, swectmeats, fruit, fish 
and flesh, images of gods, kings, a cow with its calf, 
married women, tied bullocks, gold lamps, ghee, milk, and 
soon. Under the head of bad omens come the donkey, 
a broom, buffalo, untied bullock, barber, widow, patient, 
cat, washerman, etc. The worst of all omens is 
beyond question to allow a cat to cross one’s path, An 
odd number of Nayars, and an even number of Brahmans, 
ate good omens, the reverse being particularly bad. 
On the Vinayaka-chaturthi day in the month of Avani, 
no man is permitted to look at the rising moon under 
penalty of incurring unmerited obloquy. 

“ The chief religious festival of the Nayars is Onam, 
which takes place in the last week of August, or first 
week of September. It is a time of rejoicing and merri- 

' ment. Father Paulinus, writing in the latter half of the. 
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